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PSALM cxxu. 6, 7, 8, 9. 


Pray for the Peace of Feruſalem : They ſhall 
proſper that love thee. 


Peace be within thy Walls, and Proſperity 
within thy Palaces. 


For my Brethren and Companions Sake I will 
now ſay, Peace be within thee. 


Becauſe of the Houſe of the Lord our God 1 
will ſeek thy Good, 


HE Pſalm, of which theſe Words 
are a Part, was uſed by the Fews 


on performing their appointed Ser- 

vices in the Temple three Times a 
Year: But probably it was firſt compoſed 
on ſome ſpecial Occaſion, — perhaps ſuch a 
one, as now aſſembles us together. 


And indeed, What more proper Subject of 


Meditation, at a Time when Men celebrate 
the Praiſes of God for delivering them from 
the Miſeries of War, than the Bleſſings and 
Advantages of Peace! Whether Men under- 
ſtand by that Expreſſion a mere State of 
Quiet, and the Ceſſation of foreign 

B ities, 
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lities, — or (which is, or ought to be the 


. Conſequence of that State) a Cultivating the 
ſeveral ſocial Arts, which it fits and enables 


Men to purſue, 


Peace the Pſalmiſt here prays for: But 
this, in the former Senſe, having been, on 
the preſent Suppoſition already obtained, 


could properly be the Matter only of Thankſ- 


giving; yet in the latter Senſe, as it ſignifies 


2 Cultivating the Arts of Peace, it was the 


fit Subject of Prayer: And the moſt ſuitable 
Petition we can offer up to God, when we 
thank him for a Deliverance from War, muſt 
be This, that by his farther Bleſſing we may 
be diſpoſed to make a right Uſe of this De- 
liverance ; that we may be diſpoſed to pre- 
ſerve Peace at home, — to help, in every 
Way we can, the Publick, — to diſcharge 
our ſeveral Duties to each other, — and to 
enjoy with Innocence ſuch Advantages as we 
ſhare. To do this, will produce Happineſs 
indeed ; the greateſt which the preſent Life 
admits of; and give us ſome ſort of Taſte 
of that Reward which we ſhall receive here- 
after. 


But here I muſt obſerve, there is one ge- 
neral Principle, which ought to govern our 
Actions in reference to the preſent Point, and 


which, duely attended to, cannot fail to pro- 


duce the Diſpoſitions I would inculcate ;. I 
| mean, 
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mean, a Publick Spirit, — the Love of our 
Country, — or, to uſe another Word, if right- 
ly underſtood, Patriotiſm. This, in ſome 
Senſe, ſeparates Self from Self; makes. all 
our Wiſhes center in the Good of the Com- 
munity z — muſt therefore lead us to do all 
we can for the publick Service; to ſecure 
Peace when obtained; and to improve the 
Advantages of it when ſecured: And this, in 
the Reſult, will moſt effeQually ſupport that 


very private Intereſt, which it appears to 
diſclaim, | 


I ſhall farther add, that this is not an Ob- 
ſervation, forced in at all Events, but war- 
ranted by the inſpired Words of the Pſalm- 
iſt; for, when he prays for Peace, ſee how 
he does it ! They ſhall proſper that love thee, 
— For my Brethren and Companions Sake 
T will ſay, Peace be within thee, For the 
Sake of the Houſe of The Lord our God I will 
ſeek thy Good, What do all theſe Words in- 
timate to us, but that Public Spirit is the 
Means whereby Peace muſt be ſecured, and 


the Principle by which it muſt be rendered 
a Bleſſing to us? 


Without farther Preface I ſhall proceed to 
the main Subject of this Diſcourls, vi. to 
treat of real Patriotiſin, or the juſt and rea- 
ſonable Love of our Country. And this 1 
ſhall do, 
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Firſt, by repreſenting the Grounds and 
Reaſons on which the Principle itſelf is 
founded, | | | 


II. This being diſpatched, I ſhall in the 
next Place, inquire Wherein true Patriotiſm 
conſiſts, and in what Ways it may moſt 


properly manifeſt itſelf, 


III. After which 1 ſhall offer ſuch Re- 
flections as naturally ariſe from the foregoing 
Heads, and are moſt ſuitable to the preſent 


Solemnity. | 


Firſt then, I am to repreſent the Grounds 
and Reaſons, on which Patriotiſm, or the 
Love of Country muſt be built. 


This, if we conſider attentively, will be 
found to reſolve itſelf at laſt into the natural 
Principle of Benevolence. A Principle ſo 
deeply rooted in our Conſtitution, that no 
Man is able to diveſt himſelf of it entirely: 
For, under the worſt Circumſtances we can 
conceive, and when he hath done his utmoſt 
to brutalize himſelf, he cannot but take Sa- 
tisfaction in ſome or other of his Species; 
he cannot but rejoice at his Succeſs, and 
compaſſionate his Diſtreſſes, and. regret the 
Loſs of him when he is gone. 


Nature 


rhe Houle of Commons. | 


Nature indeed (the God of Nature, I 
ſhould ſay) deſigned that this Affection ſhould 
extend, in ſome Senſe, to our whole Kind. 
And in Fact it is ſo extended, where nothing 
is done to impair or to counteract it; at leaſt, 
where Men indulge and cheriſh this bene vo- 
lent Principle, and gratify it upon every Oc- 
caſion which offers. | 


But, as Mankind are now multiplied to an 
immenſe Degree, neither can our Knowlege 
reach to the ſeveral Objects which may need 
our Aſſiſtance ; nor are our Abilities ſufficient 
for their Relief; nor, conſidering the inter- 

fering Intereſts of different Men, and their 
reſpective Merits or Demerits, is it fit to treat 
them all on the ſame Foot of Kindneſs. It 
is plain from hence, that the Exerciſe of our 
Benevolence muſt be reſtrained: And this 
hath occaſioned in ſome Perſons a very vicious 
Error. | 


There are ſome, who have narrowed 
themſelves ſo exceſſively, as to confine all 
their Regards to their particular Families; 
which, engroſſing their whole Care, leave 
nothing to be done for the Service or Advan- 
tage of others. But this Principle is univer- 
ſally condemned, even by the very Perſons 
who indulge it: For, it is obſervable, that 
none are more ſevere on the narrow Spirit of 

| | other 
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other Men, than thoſe who are guilty of the 
fame Fault themſelves, 2 


Many there are above this Littleneſs, and 
who abhor it: Yet governing themſelves by 
I know not what Prejudices, they confine 
their Benevolence to ſome little Se& or P 
they eſpouſe ; where thinking all Merit muſt 
be found, and allowing nothing to others out 
of their own Pale, they become unreaſonably 
indulgent to ſome, and as grievouſly injurious 
to others. It were much to be wiſhed that 
Errors of this Kind were leſs general : For, 
it muſt. be owned, the violent Men of every 
Side are faulty. | 


What then, will it be ſaid, is the proper 
Sphere within which the Exerciſe of our 
Benevolence muſt, in ſome ſort, contract it- 
ſelf, and to the Extent of which it ought, 
on all proper Occaſions, to reach ? The An- 
{wer is ready : Our Country ; the great Com- 
munity to which we belong; thoſe who are 
under the ſame common Government, and 
ſubject the ſame common Laws. Theſe are 
united into one political Body ; in which, if 
one ſuffers, every other Member doth, and 
in Realon ought to ſuffer with it. 


But then here a Diſtinction muſt be ob- 


ſerved between thoſe Members conſidered in 


their ſingle and perſonal Capacity, and as con- 
ſtituting, 
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flituting, by their Union, this political Body 
itſelf. The former are not our Country, but 

icular Relations, or Friends, or Neigh- 

rs, or the like; to whom on the Score of 
common Humanity, or as Deſcendents from 
the ſame common Stock, or Inhabitants of 
the ſame Part of the World, or perhaps as 
more nearly allied to us on other Accounts, 
a ſuitable Regard ſhould be ſhewn. But 
this very Regard is ſubordinate to that which 
we owe to the Publick, — to the Society of 
which we are all Members, — to the Govern- 
ment, and the Conſtitution, and the general 
Good of the Whole. And for this the Rea- 
ſon is clear; the one is, in ſome ſort, but 
a ſingle Intereſt, the other a common one ; 
And, in the Refult, this very ſingle Intereſt 
is involved in, and will be beſt promoted by 
the Good of the Whole. 


If this. Arguing be juſt, then the natural 
Principle of Benevolence, when its Exerciſe 
is reſtrained. agreeably to the Circumſtances 
of the World, becomes the Love of Coun. 
try ; which therefore muſt be ſupported by 
the ſame common Arguments, by which we 
recommend Benevolence, or Humanity itſelf. 


It. may, beyond this, be obſerved, that as 


there is implanted in Mankind a natural Prin- 
ciple of Benevolence, ſo is there likewiſe a 
ſtrong Appetite of Society. Man is by no 

means 


a 
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means a ſolitary Animal, His chiefeſt En- 


joyments are ſocial, f. e. ſuch as ariſe from 
Converſation and Correſpondence, and a mu- 
tual Intercourſe of kind Offices. Merely 
animal Pleaſures are trifling when compared 
with theſe ; and ſuch, as any one in his Wits 


would readily part with, in Exchange for 
them. | 


As a farther Proof of the Intention of Na- 
ture in this Regard, he is furniſh'd with cer- 
tain natural Powers of no Uſe but in Society. 
Of this Speech is a remarkable Inſtance; and 
others likewiſe might be aſſign'd, if needful. 


Man therefore was made for Society : But 
how? To live witty others without Rule or 
Order? A Social State, in ſuch a Senſe as 
this, muſt be worſe than the Solitary: For, 
in the Solitary he is at leaſt ſecure from In- 
juries, to which the Social, without Rule or 
Order, muſt unavoidably expoſe him. 


The Society therefore, for which the God 
of Nature deſign'd us, muſt be a Society of 
Government ; by which Laws are enacted, 
and the Obſervance of them enforc'd, and 


the common Good of all its Members pro- 
moted and ſecur'd. 


In this View of the Matter we ſee that a 


political Body muſt be form'd; which, » 
2 the 
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the more early Ages of the World might 
come out a very rude, and imperfect Work, 
to be improv'd in future Times, as farther 
Wiſdom and Experience ſhould direct. Such 
a form'd Society may be call'd our Country ; 
and the Deſire of promoting and preſerving 
its Intereſts, is properly Patriotiſm. 


The Force of the preſent Argument con- 


ſiſts in this; that ſince Nature, or the Su- 
preme Being intended Mankind for a Social 
State, of which he hath given us the ſtrongeſt 
natural Intimations ; and fince it farther ap- 
pears, that the Society for which we are de- 
ſign'd, is a Society of Government, under the 
Direction of wholeſome Laws; the Su 

of ſuch muſt be agreeable to Divine Pleaſure: 
And therefore each Member is concern'd to 
maintain its Intereſts, or, in other Words, to 
love his Country. 


The Arguments hitherto produc'd, tho' 
drawn from the Conſtitution of our Nature, 
and the preſent State and Condition of the 
World, will reſolve themſelves at laſt into a 
Religious Principle, and receive their great 
Strength from this Conſideration, that the 
Principle I would inculcate, is a Point even 
of Natural Religion. But this is not all. It 
hath likewiſe a ſtrong Foundation in the Re- 
ligion which we embrace as Reveal'd ; as indeed 
there is nothing of great Importance in _ 

t 
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but what is either directly requir'd by it, or 
rationally to be concluded from it. 


Perhaps it will be demanded here, What 
direct Precept have we for Patriotiſm in the 
facred Writings? And we, in our Turn, 
may demand, What direct Precepts are there 
for many very neceſſary Things, in the civil 
Laws of a Country? which being virtually 
implied in ſome more general Precepts, may 
be ſuppoſed to need no particular Specifica- 
tion, Indeed particular Caſes are almoſt in- 
finite; and tho', on that account, not eaſy 
to be foreſeen, may yet, when they happen, 


appear to be obvioufly concluded under ſome 


general Rule. Should therefore nothing ex- 
preſly to this Purpoſe be alledg'd from the 
ſacred Writings, yet it is obſerveable, that 


Precepts of Benevolence in the general are 
frequent ; and as this, reſtrain'd by the Con- 


dition of Things, becomes Love of Country, 
ſo Precepts of that kind mult have the ſame 
Effect, as a more diſtin&t Repreſentation of 
this Point. 


Beſides, in Scripture almoſt every particu- 
lar of thoſe Duties is inculcated, to which 
the Love of Country leads us. Such we may 
reckon Self-Denyal with regard to ourſelves, 
—— the ſetting others before ourſelves, — 
Decency — Order, — Submiſſion to Go- 
vernment, — Preferring the greater Good 

before 
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before the leſs, and the like. Theſe are Ef- 
fects which flow from this noble Principle: 
And where the Effects are requir'd, there 
the Cauſe which produces them muſt be ſo 
likewiſe. 


But, the Matter need not be reſted on 
this Foot. Something ſtronger may be pro- 
duc'd; eſpecially from the Jeuiſb Scriptures, 
which are admitted, and even confirmed by 
the Chriſtian. 


Indeed the very Jewiſß State itſelf was 
form'd by ſpecial Appointment of God, and 
afterwards ditected by his peculiar Influence. 
And as no People were ever found more at- 
tach d to their Country than the eus, fo 
this Principle was maſt ſtrongly inculcated 
on them by ſacred Direction. The Words 
of my Text are moſt full to this Purpoſe; 


and many others of a like Import might be 
produc'd with Eaſe. 


It is true, the Chriſtian Religion is not 
_confin'd, as the Fewiſh was, to a ſingle Peo- 
ple; and therefore, we may not perhaps find 
this Point ſo explicitly inculcated in the New 
Teſtament. Yet it doth by no means follow 
from hence, that the Principle before us 
hath no Place in the Chriſtian Scheme of 
Morals, So far is this from being the real 
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State of the Caſe, that our Religion binds it 
more firmly on us, than Philoſophy itſelf 
can do. 


Indeed all Branches of Natural Morality 
are Parts likewiſe of the Chriſtian. Moſt of 
them are diſtinctly inculcated; And thoſe 
few, which may not be expreſſly nam'd, are 
yet requird in the general: To which Pur- 
poſe I may alledge thoſe Words of St. Paul, 
Finally, Brethren, whatſoever Things are 


true, whatſoever Things are honeſt, bal ſo- 


ever Things are juſt, whatſoever Things are 


pure, whatſoever Things are lovely, whatſo- 
ever Things are of good Report; If there be 
any Virtue, and if there be any Praiſe, think 
on theſe Things [Phil. iv. 8.) From theſe 
general Words it will appear, that every Na- 
tural Virtue muſt be a Chriſtian Virtue like- 


wiſe. 


But, as I intimated before, it might be 
expected, from the Univerſality of the Chriſ- 


tian Religion, that this Point of the Love of 
Country would not be ſo explicitly inculcated 


in the New Teſtament as in the Old; for 
which there might be this farther Reaſon 
likewiſe, that the Jeus had carried the Point 
too far, and confider'd All out of their own 
Nation with Contempt at leaſt, if not with 


ſome Degree of Averſion. What ſhould a 


new Lawgiver do under ſuch Circumſtances? 
A 
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A Principle too much limited, was nece ſſary 
to be extended; on which Foot we find our 
Saviour requires a general Love of all Men: 
Not deſigning hereby to detract from a juſt 
Love of our Country, or the giving a Pre- 
ference to our own National Intereſt in Com- 
pariſon of any other, but only to ſuggeſt, 
that as there ſtill remains a Natural Relation 
to all Men, ſo, on proper Occaſions, Their 
Intereſt ſhould be conſulted, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſuperior Regards which we owe to 
our Country. | 


Agreeably to this we find, that our Bleſſed 
Lord himfelf (whoſe Example fhould be 


ever copied by us) hath given a remarkable 


Inſtance of the Love of Country in his own 
Perſon, Witneſs his bitter Lamentation over 
the approaching Ruin of his Country, tho' 
brough 

and their barbarous Offences even againſt him- 
ſelf. And his great Imitator St. Paul (who 
hath exhorted us to be Followers of him, as he 
was likewiſe of Chriſt, 1 Cor. xi. 1.) hath 
givenalike Teſtimony of Affection tohis Coun- 
try. I could, ſaith he, iſb that myſelf were ac- 
curſed from Chriſt for my Brethren, my Kinſ- 
men according to the Fleſh; who are T'raelites. 
[Rom. ix. 3, 4.] To this likewiſe may be 
added, that the Terms of Salvation, that 
greateſt Bleſſing beſtow'd on the World, were 
_ firſt offer'd' to the Fews; and that (as St. 


Paul 


t on them by their own Perverſeneſs, 
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Paul hath propheſied, Rom. xi. 25, 26.) 
the whole Chriſtian Scheme ſhall be at laſt 
compleated by the Reſtoration of this People, 
when the Fulneſs of the Gentiles ſhall come in. - 
To a devout Mind, Intimations of theſe 
Kinds will have the ſame Influence as poſi- 
tive and expreſs Commands, 


II. The general Principle of Patriotiſin 


having been thus far eſtabliſh'd, I ſhall now 


proceed to enquire, Wherein it doth more 
particularly conſiſt, and in what Ways it 
may moſt properly manifeſt itſelf. 


It hath been already obſervd, that the 
Love of Country is reſolveable into the natu- 
ral Principle of Benevolence. This extends 
itſelf in ſome ſort, to our whole Kind. But 
ſuch is the preſent State of the World, that 


it cannot in Fact be exercis d towards all 
Men. 


It is true, Every Man is ſtill intitled to 


our good Offices, when reaſonable Opportu- 


nities offer of performing them. But, ſuch 
Opportunities being ſingular and extraordi- 
nary, can therefore find no Place in common 
Computation on this Subject. 


Yet, we-muſt not think, that becauſe the 
actual Exerciſe of our Benevolence is hereby 


Umited, we are therefore at Liberty to re- 


ſtrain 
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ſtrain it within what Bounds we pleaſe. The 
Principle itſelf is univerſal: And the Exer- 
ciſe of it muſt approach, as nearly as may 
be, to the original Deſign and Extent of 
this Principle. 


No doubt particular Perſons, in proportion 
to the Nearneſs of Relation, and the more fre- 
quent Opportunities they give us of ſhewing 
our Benevolence, are intitled to a Preference 
in point of perſonal Favours. And as every 
great Society conſiſts of many leſſer, to one or 
other of which each fingle Perſon bears ſome 
particular Relation, ſo he may be allow'd to- 
give a greater Attention to their Intereſts, 
than to thoſe of any other little rival Society. 
Yet, from the Reaſonings before offer'd, it 
will appear, that the Good of each of theſe 
muſt te confider'd as ſubordinate to that of 


the Great Society we belong to; or, to that 


National Good, which ariſes from a proper 
Adjuſtment of all theſe more particular In- 
tereſts. EE 


In ſhort, whilſt we are united together 
under one common Government (whoſe Bu- 
fineſs it is to ſuperintend the Good of the 


Whole, and by the effectual Proſecution of 
which the real Intereſts not only of each ſub- 
ordinate Society, but of each ſingle Perſon is 
beſt promoted) we are capable of qoing Ser- 


vice to all its Members by conſulting the 
Good. 
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Good of this Society ; and, in that way, of 
expreſſing our Good-will to all, Thus far 
the Exerciſe of our Benevolence may reach: 
Thus far therefore it ought to reach: And 
this in general is True Patriotiſm. 


On this Foot, notwithſtanding any parti- 
cular Preference we may give to Relations, 
Friends, Neighbours, or the like in the Ex- 
erciſe of the common Offices of Kindneſs ; 
or, notwithſtanding our cloſer Attachment 
to thoſe lefler Bodies, to which we are im- 
mediately join'd, than to others, in which 
we have no ſuch Concern, yet, if any of 
theſe Intereſts break in upon the Publick, 
we mult give them up entirely; remember- 
ing, that altho' the Good of every Part be, 
in ſome Senſe, the Good of the Whole, yet 
it becomes ſuch only by being rightly adjuſted 
and proportion'd : For, if any thing, which 
ſeems to be advantageous to Some, be really 
much more hurtful to Others, then the Over- 
ballance is juſt ſo much Miſchief produc'd : 
And even the ſeparate Good we are purſuing, 
will, in the End, prove hurtful to that very 
Intereſt, which it ſeems to promote. 


But then, a farther Queſtion will ariſe, 
when there is a Competition between ſome 
very important Good of a Man's own ſelf 
and the general Good of the Pablick ; be- 
cauſe, if Patriotiſm be reſolveable into Bene- 
| | volence, 


volence, it may ſeem, that we ought not to 
carry this Principle farther than Benevolence 
itſelf will lead us; and fince a Man's 6wh 
moſt important Intereſts muſt, to him, be 
preferable to thoſe of other Men, ſome may 
be tempted to think, that, in this Caſe, Pub- 
lick Good muſt give Way to a Private. 


And yet this will appear to be a Principle 
not only pernicious but execrable: For, on 
ſuch a Foot, no Society can poſſibly ſubſiſt, 
whether in War, or Peace. Not in War; 
becauſe, if each Man is to take ſuch Care of 
himſelf, he can be under no Obligation to ha- 
zard Life, the very Foundation of every per- 
ſonal Good in this World: And not in 
Peace; becauſe, whilſt every one purſues his 
own perſonal Intereſt preferably to any 
other, there muſt be perpetual Struggles in 
the Society; there can be no Rule or Order 
obſerv'd; every Man muſt immediately com- 
mence an Enemy to others in proportion as 
he values and loves himſelf. 


But, in Truth, we muſt not admit the 
Foundation of this Reaſoning. For, altho' 
a Man may not be concerned, in all Caſes, 
to conſult the Intereſt of a ſingle Perſon be- 
yond his own, yet is he ſtrongly obliged to 
prefer the Good of Many before his own 
fingle Good. Such an Intereſt is in its own 
Nature preferable. It muſt appear to be ſo 
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in the Eyes of every indifferent By-ſtander. 


And if the Principle of Benevolence be. ſo 
ſtrong as Nature intended it ſhould be, it 


muſt, where the Objects of it are numerous, 


overpower the very Regard to Self, Much 
more, where a whole Country is concerned, 
ought Men to give up their own private Ad- 
vantage; in Return for which they will not 
only enjoy the Good which they communi- 
cate, but farther engage the Countenance, 
and Love, and Support of others. 


Thus far then I have carried the Matter, 
that Patriotiſm directly implies a Preference 
of the Publick before any other Intereſt what- 


ſoever. But, How is this to be done? In 


Speculation only, by a calm, inward, philo- 
ſophical Approbation? In this Way a Man 
may be very harmleſs perhaps, but at the 
ſame Time exceeding uſeleſs. 


Love, if it be really what it pretends to 
be, is the moſt active Principle in our Na- 


ture. It will carry a Man on to the Object 


it propoſes with a Vehemence not eaſy to 
be reſiſted; and lay hold of every Opportu- 


nity of attaining its End, which it always pur- 


ſues with Vigour. 


Such muſt be our Love of Country when 
it takes firm Root in our Minds; but with 
this Advantage, that as the Good pur- 
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ſued is more excellent than any other, and 
the Principle which urges us to it, more no- 
ble, ſo we may reaſonably expect its Opera- 
tions will be more lively ; and that the real 
Patriot, whilſt he ſtudies in what Ways the 
Publick may be ſerved, will chearfully em- 
brace each which offers, ſuitable to the Sta- 
— he is in, and the Abilities he is poſſeſſed 


Theſe Ways indeed are too many to be 
diſtinctly mentioned: But they may be re- 
duced to certain Heads; and thoſe which I 
ſhall propoſe, are Civil, Moral, and Reli- 


gi 04s, 


The Civil Ways may be reckoned not 
only thoſe, whereby the Union between 
Members in the Society is preſerved, but ſuch 
likewiſe as regard the temporal Intereſts of 
its particular Members; the Promotion of 
uſeful Arts; and making the Principles of 
Government operate in producing the great- 
eſt temporal Good to its Subjects. The for- 
mer of theſe are, in the ſtricteſt Senſe of the 
Word, Political; and conſiſt principally in 
the Formation of uſeful Laws, and then Sup- 
porting them by a juſt and vigorous Execu- 
tion. The Good reſulting from hence muſt 
be ſenſibly felt by all who are capable of 
Feeling; — by all, thoſe only excepted, 
whoſe ill Temper makes them diſreliſh both 
| D 2 their 
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their Country's Happineſs and their own, 
And the latter, as being of common Concern, 
are in a lower Senſe of a Civil Nature; for 
they promote the Good of Citizens, and 
purſue the Principles of Government into 
thoſe Effects it was intended to produce. 


The Moral Way conſiſts in advancing, by 
all Means in our Power, the moral Good of 
the Society. True Patriotiſm is not only a 
Virtue itſelf, but friendly to every other Vir- 


tue, whether it reſpects our Behaviour towards 


one another, or to ourſelves. For, the Pub- 
lick is deeply intereſted in both, becauſe it 
muſt be effectually ſerved by both. 


On the other hand, a vicious, perverſe 


People, who regard no Rights, and reverence 


no Authority; who are neither juſt, nor 
modeſt, muſt be wretched Members of a 
Society. And Extravagancy, and Diſſolute- 
neſs not only diſable them from contributing 
their Share towards the publick Service, but 
by heightening their Paſſions indiſpoſe them 
to do ſo, if capable. | 


Here then the true Lover of his Country 


| hath a noble Field of Action. And he is ſo 


much the more concerned to attend this Point, 
becauſe the Decay of Morals in the preſent 
Age is notorious. Vices to which Men were 
heretofore tempted only by Affluence, are 


now 
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now derived down to the lower Part of the 
People; fo that thoſe, in whoſe Virtue and 
Diligence | heretofore conſiſted the main 
Strength of the Whole, are now becoming 
more and more a Burthen. The Conſequence 
of this is dreadful ; and therefore the Concern 
to prevent it muſt be obvious, 


But if the Principle infiſted on directs us 
to promote the Cauſe of Virtue in others, it 
muſt in a higher Degree oblige us to a vir- 
tuous Conduct ourſelves; not only becauſe 
our Endeayours to make others virtuous will 
be ineffectual without it, but likewiſe, becauſe 
our Want of it muſt deſtroy our own Pre- 
tenſions to Patriotiſm. For, how can a Man 
be really poſſeſſed of this Principle, who is 
in Fact influenced by no right Principle what- 
ſoever ? 


The Religious Way of exprefling our Love 
of Country implies an Endeavour to culti- 
vate both in ourſelyes and others a Senſe of 
the Supreme Being, and to make fuch Senti- 
ments appear to the World by outward Acts 
of Worſhip. A Point this of the greater 
Conſequence, becauſe it gives Force and 
Strength to Virtue. The Reaſon and Fitneſs 
of Things is a good Rule; but at the ſame 
Time a Rule, which under the preſent Cir- 
cumſtances of our Nature, cannot always 
ſupport itſelf. To do this effectually we muſt 
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take in an Higher Power. A Lawgiver only 
can make a Law: And, in this Caſe, he only 
who makes, can execute it. To diſregard 
Religion therefore, by which every Kind of 
Virtue, and Patriotiſm eſpecially is ſupported, 
muſt be unaccountable. And he who pre- 
tends to this Principle without Religion, will 
in Time be found to hurt the Publick more 
by his Profaneneſs, than he can poſſibly ſerve 
it in any other Way. | 


Before I cloſe this Head one Thing farther 
ſhould be obſerved; namely, All Men are 


not concerned to manifeſt their Patriotiſm in 
the ſame Way and Manner. What they at- 


tempt muſt be agreeable to their Station, 


and proportioned to their ſeveral reſpective 


Abilities. 


As every Political Society conſiſts of Go- 
vernors and Governed, it is plain they can- 


not perform the ſame Parts exactly. And | 


altho' ſome Duties in regard to the Publick 
are common to both, yet others are as differ- 
ent as the Situations of theſe reſpective 
Perſons. 


Love of Country in Governors muſt lead 
them to uſe the Power intruſted with them 
for its proper Purpoſes ; whether for main- 
taining the national Intereſts abroad, or pro- 
moting them at home ; whether by giving 

| right 
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right Direction to the ſeveral active Powers 
O 


the ſubordinate Members, or by obliging 
them to obey the Directions which are given; 
whether by ſupporting and — the 
Peaceable, or by repreſſing the Inſolences 
and Outrages of the Violent. Theſe are In- 
ſtances peculiar to Their Station, and by 
no means to be attempted by thoſe who 


are concerned not to Command but to 
Obey. 


With regard to the Governed (thoſe I 
mean to whom no Part in the Adminiſtration 
of Government is committed), it. is their 
Duty chearfully to obferve the Directions of 
their Superiors: Not impertinently to inter- 
meddle in Things out of their Way, much 
leſs ſaucily to Preſcribe ; but keeping within 
proper Bounds, to promote the N of 
the Publick, by cultivating every uſeful Art 
they can, — by diſcharging all. their ſeveral 
Duties to each other, — by ſoftening the Paſ- 
ſions of thoſe- they converſe-with, — and by 
uniting them, as far as poſſible, in the Pro- 
ſe cution of common Good. To do this muſt, 
J fay,. be the Duty of every inferior Subject: 


And the natural Fruits of doing ſo will re- 
ward it. 


III. Having thus far endeavoured to Eſta- 
bliſh, and to Explain the Principle of True 
Patriotiſm, I ſhall offer ſuch Reflections on 


the 
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the foregoing Heads, as do naturally ariſe 
from them, and are beſt ſuited to the preſent. 


Solemnity. 


And the Firſt I would mention, is This; 
That True Patriotiſm, as before explained, 
carries with it an entire Regard to our Supreme 
Governor, and a candid Interpretation of the 
publick Meaſures. 


Our Country, as before repreſented, ſigni- 
fies the Great Society we belong to; in which 
the ſeveral Members are united together by 


common Laws under One common Head. 


It is plain from hence, that one great, and 
indeed the principal Intereſt of this Society 
muſt conſiſt in preſerving this Union; and of 
Courſe, in conſulting the Good as well of the 
Governing Part, as of the Governed. The 
real Intereſts of Both are inſeparable ; or ra- 
ther, they are upon the Whole the ſame: 
And conſequently, thoſe who endeavour to 
divide them, are moſt dangerous Enemies 
to Both. 


Their particular Rights may differ in ſome 
Degree, but they are never oppoſite ; and are 
ſo interwoven in the Conſtitution itfelf, as 
to imply not only mutual Conſiſtency, but 


Support. 
0 Thus, 
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Thus, the quiet and ſecure Enjoyment of 
their own, is indeed the juſt Claim of Sub- 
jects: And the Power of ſecuring theſe En- 
joyments to them, is the Claim of the Prince; 
but which the Subject himſelf muſt be as 
much intereſted to maintain, as he is to make 
his own Poſſeſſions ſecure to him. So again, 
on the other hand, if the Power of Giving 
Protection to his Subjects, be (as I have ſaid) 
a Right of the Prince, ſuch a Right muſt be 
vain unleſs exerciſed in giving them Pro- 
tection: And this being the proper Exerciſe 
of this Right, it muſt in the due Courſe of 
Things ſupport it: For, it is remarkable as 
well with regard to Political Powers, as Na- 
tural, that as they are always perfected by 
proper Exerciſe, ſo are they in a manner loſt 
by the Want of it. Thus much may be con- 
cluded from the Nature of Civil Society, and 
the Relation from thence ariſing between Go- 
vernors and Subjects. ns 


But, whilſt I have been inculcating an en- 
tire Regard to our Supreme Governor on the 
Foot of the preceding Conſideration, an ad- 
ditional Argument to the ſame Purpoſe muſt 
have ariſen to the Minds of thofe who hear 
me, from the perſonal Character of HIS 
MAJESTY; who, on that Score ought 
to be dear to his People, to whom the real 


Intereſt of his People is moſt precious. It 


would 
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would be. too low a Thing to ſay barely, 
There have been no Invaſions of Law from 


His Majeſty's Government; — no Stretches of 


Prerogative ; - no Oppreſſions under Colour 
of Law. Such Negative Articles of Con- 
duct might have been eſteemed advantageous 
to the Characters of ſome other Princes. But 
here we ſee united the Great Qualities, which 
ſhould engage both our Reverence and our 
Love: An unwearied Application to all the 
Arts of Government ; — A Sagacity to chuſe 
what is fitteſt ; — A Reſolution to purſue it; 
— An inflexible Love of Juſtice, yet tempered 
with the higheſt Degrees of Mercy : To all 
which we muſt add, A Faithfulneſs irre- 
proachable, — I wiſh I could not fay, almoſt 
ſingular. Surely under the Direction of ſuch 
a Supreme Governor We might be happy : 
Whence therefore is it that we are other- 
wiſe ? 


The Truth is, a Spirit of Party hath pre- 
vailed ; which attending to its own little In- 
tereſts, breaks in upon the great Duties owing 
to the Publick. In Conſequence of this al- 
moſt every Perſon employed in the Admini- 


tration of publick Affairs hath been con- 


demned, and almoſt every Meaſure taken by 
them queſtioned. 


It is a very eaſy Matter to find Fault, when 


Men are out of Humour, and inclined to do 
| ſo. 


ſo. And perhaps in ſome Caſes it may be 
impoſſible even for an Innocent and Wiſe 
Man to clear Matters up, — at leaſt to the 
datisfaction of thoſe, who are unwilling to 
receive it; — eſpecially in the Adminiſtration 
of Government, which is a very complicated 
Thing, conſiſting of many Parts, not pro- 
per to be divulged to all. And yet, with- 
out a diſtinct View of theſe, Men may be 
incapable of forming a right Judgment, or 
of correcting a falſe one. This Conſidera- 


tion ſuggeſts to us at once both Caution, and 
Candour. 


Indeed Private Perſons ſeem to have little 
Right to canvaſs ſuch Matters at all. This 
properly belongs to another Kind of Tribu- 
nal; — to that of the Great Council of the 
Nation; who by the Integrity of their Inten- 
tions are beſt qualified to enter on ſuch an 
Enquiry, — by the Gravity of their Delibera- 


tions to purſue it, —and by the Wiſdom of 


their Reſolves to determine upon it. Private 
Men ſhould preſume Things are managed 
well, eſpecially when they are not alarmed 
by Publick, and Parliamentary Enquiry. To 
this they ſhould be led by the Reaſon of the 
Thing, and their own Senſe of it, if not 
more powerfully influenced by the Duty 
which they owe the Publick ; whoſe Intereſt 
is as really promoted by the Modeſty of Infe- 
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rior Perſons, as by the expected Integrity and 
Abilities of Greater. 


I would mention a Second Reflection, 
namely, That True Patriotiſm is neceſſary 
in order to improve the Bleſſings of that 


Peace, for which we are now met to offer 
up our Thanks to God, | 


This Principle, ſome Perſons may be apt 


to think, chiefly diſcovers itſelf under Cir- 


cumſtances of publick Difficulty : For, theſe 
afford the great Tryals of Bravery and Re- 


ſolution, which can be ſupported only by a 
zealous Attachment to that Cauſe, for which 


they are exerted. Yet perhaps on farther En- 


quiry it may appear, that the ſame Principle 
is not leſs neceſſary in calm and quiet Times; 
in which there is this farther Reaſon for re- 
commending it, that it is apt to be abated by 
thoſe very Circumſtances, which need its In- 


fluence. 


In the former Caſe, namely Times of Dif- 
ficulty, every one is alarmed and watrhful, 
as well for the Preſervation of Others as of 
Himſelf; for common Danger naturally unites 
Men in common Defence. But it happens 
otherwiſe when, Danger being remote, they 
are more at Leiſure to indulge their Paſſions, 


L and when, the Connexion between their 


own Intereſt and that of Others being leſs 
| apparent, 
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apparent, they are too apt to forget what is 


due to Others from the irregular Love of 
Self. | 


Yet let it be conſidered, that even in theſe 
Times of Quiet, and Ceſſation of foreign 
Hoſtilities, Men are really as dependent on each 
other as in Circumſtances of immediate Dan- 
ger; and that the Great Principle, by which 
they are led to proſecute a publick Intereſt, 
is as fully neceſſary in Peace as War, 


In Truth it is neceſſary to preſerve this 
very Peace itſelf, perhaps even with Nations 
abroad ; at leaſt within itſelf : For, the mu- 
tual Claſhings of private and ſeparate Intereſts 
(from whence ariſe perpetual Quarrels), can 
only be prevented by that generous, and more 
enlarged View of Things, which Patriotiſin 
gives us. 


If regular Society was firſt formed for the 
more effectual Defence againſt foreign Foes, 
and for protecting its own Members from 
mutual Injuries and Oppreſſions (as perhaps 


it was) yet a farther Advantage to be pro- 


moted by it muſt quickly ariſe to Mens 
Minds; I mean, the Uniting them in com- 
mon Meaſures for common Benefit, and the 


Reſtraining them as to their natural Liberty 


of acting, when the Purſuit of ſuch a Li- 
berty muſt proye more hurtful to others, 
| than 
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than advantageous to themſelves. Patriotiſin, 
or the Love of Country, purſuing this, im- 
proves upon the firſt Ground and Foundation 
of Society; and proſecutes its Purpoſes in ſuch 
a Manner, as to procure it at once Strength, 
Ornament, and Proſperity, 


It carries theſe Advantages ſtill farther by 
the Encouragement of uſeful Arts, and di- 


recting the natural Abilities of Men to the 


general Service. Times of Peace are the pro- 

Seaſons of doing this. Leiſure, Quiet, 
and a Freedom from Embaraſiments, give 
Room for the Diſplay of Mens natural Ta- 


lents; for Invention, and Improvement; 
and the carrying on great Deſigns to Perfec- 


tion, In the Cultivation of theſe as every 
true Lover of his Country is concern'd, the 
Principle on which: he acts is of the higheſt 
and moſt important Conſequence. For, it 
renders Peace, in many other reſpects a Bleſ- 
ſing, in this a ſtill greater, that it affords 
Room as well for enlarging Mens Capacities 
by Exerciſe, as for heightening all their na- 


tural Advantages by Art. 


But after all, there is ſtill a higher Intereſt 
behind, which every true Patriot will pro- 
mote, I mean that of Virtue and Religion; 
without which no great Matters can be car- 
ried on in this World, and no Expectations 
founded in another, 


The 
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'The Connexion between theſe and the pre- 
ſent Intereſts of Life, is ſa apparent, that 
ſome Men have told us, they were the In- 
ventions of State, defign'd to keep Subjects 
within Bounds, and ſo enable their Directors 
to perform their Parts with Succeſs. This 
acknowledges the Utility of theſe Principles : 
And Utility, in this Caſe, is no unreaſonable 
Argument of their Truth. 


But, beſide the Uſefulneſs of theſe Princi- 
ples for the Support of Government, we may 
obſerve farther, that without them no con- 
ſiderable Improvements are likely to be made 
in Life. And of this we ſhall have ſufficient 
Evidence, if we conſider the State of thoſe 
Nations, who are little acquainted with Re- 
ligion, and have carried Morality no farther 
than to ſome few more general Principles. 


Have theſe ever been found to be ingeni- 
ous, and elegant in other reſpects; or to have 
improv'd themſelves in any of the nicer Arts ? 
Far otherwiſe. And for this a ſufficient Rea- 
ſon may be given: For, the ſame Capacity 
and Application of Thought, which might 
enable them to make a Progreſs in the One, 
muſt enable and diſpoſe them likewiſe to do 
the ſame in the Other. Beſides, a farther 
Reaſon may be given, namely, That the 
Practice of thoſe Duties which Morality and 

Religion 
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Religion preſcribe, by procuring Quiet, and 


enſuring the Benefit of their own Inventions, 
muſt of Courſe encourage them; without 
which, whatever their natural Capacities may 
be, they are like to continue in the ſame 
State of Barbariſm as well with regard to 
Arts as to Religion, — God grant, that by 
the growing Diſregard to this great Cauſe, 
we may not return back to that State of 


Darkneſs, out of which Religion at firſt 
brought us. 


Give me Leave to make one Reflection 
more, and to have done. True Patriotiſm 
will lead us, laſtly, to that which is the 
more direct Intention of this Solemnity, 
namely, to make grateful Acknowledgments 
to the Supreme Being for delivering us from 
the Miſeries of War, and reſtoring to us the 
Bleflings of Peace. 


As the Aim of this Principle is entirely di- | 
rected towards the publick Good, it muſt 
give us a ſincere Pleaſure in the Succeſs of 
it; and of Conſequence engage us to that 
Being, by whoſe gracious Influence ſo great 
an Intereſt is ſecur d. And that the Deliver- 
ance we are now to celebrate is of the utmoſt 


Importance, muſt appear from the firſt and 
molt obyious Reflection. 


War, 
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War, in every View of it, is a terrible 
Calamity, If enterd on unjuſtly, it is a 
Crime; ſuch a one as never fails to pu- 
niſh itſelf. If juſt, it is ſtill a moſt heavy 
Misfortune ; becauſe it interrupts our Enjoy- 
ments, - breaks in upon our Commerce, 
exhauſts our Wealth, ---- and deprives us of 
many a valuable Life. 


Indeed, in looking back upon the paſt War, 
we have this Comfort, that the Cauſe of it was 
juſt and neceſſary; the Vindication of national 
Rights; the Aſſiſtance of important Allies; 
and even Self-. Defence againſt Arms firſt lifted 
up againſt us. We are free therefore from 
the mortifying Recollection of having made 
Enemies by injuring and provoking them, 
and having render'd ourſelves accountable to 
the Supreme Being for the Death of every 
ſuch Enemy we have deftroy'd. F with we 
could as well clear ourſelves from thoſe other 
Kinds of Guilt, by which God hath been 
offended, and induc'd to bring this ſad Ca- 
lamity upon us: For, ſuch it hath been, not- 
withſtanding the now mention'd Abatement. 


Even a ſucceſsful War is an Evil. The 
victorious Side ſeldom gains by it upon the 
whole. The greateſt Acquiſition is the Ho- 
nour of Victory. And yet this is much qua- 
lified by conſidering the Miſeries of the van- 

F quiſhed, 
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quiſhed, which a generous Conqueror cannot 
behold without Compaſſion, 


The Caſe is ſtill much worſe, when War 
is carried on upon diſadvantageous Terms, 
and like to end unfortunately ; when the Va- 
Jour of Troops, headed even by the moſt con- 
ſummate General, cannot make up for the 
Defect of Numbers; when the Expectation 
of Aſſiſtance from Allies is remote; the 
Enemy ſtill preſſing on; and the very 
Strength and Sinews of War almoſt failing, 
If juſt at ſuch a critical Time God ſhall put 
it into the Heart of an Enemy to make Peace, 
who is there, to whom This muſt not appear 


a great and moſt deſireable Blefling ? 0 


There are ſtill farther Circumſtances in our 
Caſe, to which it concerns us to give Atten- 
tion. During the Height of this War a Re- 
bellion was rais d in one Part of His Majeſty's 
Dominions; carried on for a conſiderable 
while to the Terror of good Subjects; and 
tho ſuppreſs'd at laſt, yet it ſeems the Spirit, 
which firſt began this Rebellion, is not quite 
extinguiſh'd, Elſe, What means the Hu- 
mour of finding Fault with the Peace itſelf? - 
What, the Virulence ſometimes expreſs'd ---- 
I care not to ſay How, or againſt Whom? --- 
What, that Affectation in bearing about the 
known Marks of Diſaffection? -- In ſhort, 
What, the Inſolence and outrageous Violence 

obſervable 


the Houſe of Commons. 


obſerveable in ſeveral Parts of this Kingdom ? 
Had an unſucceſsful War continu'd, what 
might have been the Conſequence God only 
knows, But, to his Mercy 1s it owing, that 
Peace abroad being reſtor'd, the Government 


is now better able to look after Things at 


home. Our brave Forces, if Occaſion ſhould 
require, will ſupport it. This ought to teach 
Men more Caution, as it may be hop'd in 
ſome Time it will : For, if a Senſe of Duty 


cannot prevail, yet Self-Security may, and 
muſt do ſo, 


I am ſorry there ſhould be any Occaſion to 
mention theſe Particulars, on ſuch a Day. as 
this eſpecially, when one would not chuſe 
to ſay any thing which may carry with it an 
Appearance of. Harſhneſs, But this could 
not be well avoided : For, without taking 
theſe Things into the Account, our View of 


the Bleſſing now commemorated muſt be im- 
perfect. 


Upon the Whole, How are we to behave un- 
der theſe Circumſtances? As to the Solemnity 
of publick Thankſgiving, this we are now per- 
forming, I hope, with a Devotion ſuitable to 
the Greatneſs of the Occaſion. But then, let 
not our Thankfulneſs determine with this 
Day. As the Effects of this Day's Bleſſing 
may be permanent (and we hope they will) 
let our Gratitude continue likewiſe ; if not 

expreſs d 
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expreſs'd in the particular manner, which the 
preſent Solemnity requires, yet in ſuch as 
God will more eſpecially accept, a virtuous 
and religious Courſe of Life, This he de- 
mands from us ; to this he inwardly prompts 
us; and in our Endeavour to diſcharge this 
Duty he will aſſiſt us. 


I ſhall cloſe all with thoſe ſacred Words 
us'd by Solomon in the Dedication of the Tem- 
ple; [I Kings viii. 56, 57, 58.] Bleſſed be 
the Lord, that hath given Reſt unto his Peo- 
ple. — The Lord our God be with us as he 
was with our Fathers : Let him not leave us 
nor forſake us. That he may incline our 
Hearts unto him, to walk in all his Ways, 
and to keep his Commandments, and his Sta- 


tutes, and his Fudgments, which he commanded 
our Fathers. 


De E M D. 


